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THE alternative of eliminating all requirements 
that do not relate closely to the five factors of 
(1) health, (2) vocational and domestic effi- 
ciency, (3) citizenship, (4) morality and social ser- 
vice, and (5) harmless enjoyment, has hardly been 
considered in this country. Colleges have been con- 
cerned with devising means by which to hold the 
high schools in the ruts of tradition rather than 
in stimulating them to do their share in educating 
the youth of the land. Many would even try 
to use the junior high-school movement to thrust 
the non-English language and non-arithmetical mathe- 
matics downward upon elementary-school boys and 
girls. When the history of college-entrance require- 
ments is better known the truth of this statement will 
be recognized. Colleges of the future may be found, 
however, giving special credit for health and physical 
development, for general knowledge of the world in 
which the high-school graduates live, for experience 
and power along the lines of the principal problems 
of life which all people must face and which they are 
today facing poorly because of the lack of a thorough- 
going socialized . and American education. Students 
of education do not object to college requirements. 
They object to requirements of the less valuable in 
place of the absolutely essential. 

It seems desirable to outline briefly some of the rea- 
sons for the elimination of the requirements of the 
variously stated number of "units" in algebra, geom- 
etry, Latin, Greek, French, German, etc. Latin was, 
both for the general student body and for college 
entrance students, the entire curriculum, practically, 
of the Latin-grammar school out of which came the 
academy and the modern high school. Some time 
after the Renaissance it was the principal college sub- 
ject. Modern languages and mathematics had to fight 
for college credit for a long time before they got it. 
But once in, the latter have held their own, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. French and German were not 
counted for admission until the seventies. The in- 



fluences which have put the modern languages, for the 
most part German, into the American high schools 
were many, but chiefly the following ten sets of facts 
and notions: 

1. The rather servile imitation of the German gymnasium 
and the French Lycee. 

2. The desire of many Germans in this country, hyphen- 
ated and unhyphenated, to keep alive here the language of 
the Fatherland. As a boy in Cincinnati, the writer studied 
in the public schools under an English teacher in the morn- 
ings, and under a German teacher, speaking only the German 
language, in the afternoons. In German centers a large 
amount of time has been misspent in teaching German to 
many who could have little use for it. 

3. The doctrine of "formal discipline," namely, that the 
value of the mental training which one gets from certain 
subjects is sufficient to justify them even if they have no 
content value for meeting any of the great needs of life ; 
(i. e., that one need not use these languages in speaking or 
otherwise in later life to get more educational benefit than 
could otherwise be obtained for the same expenditure of time 
and effort). 

4. The theory that a person can learn the languages in 
school better early in life than in the period, say, from eigh- 
teen to twenty-two, a very common belief. 

5. The idea of certain teachers that all or most college 
students should study French or German because they will 
need to read these languages for advanced scholarship which 
is not true. 

6. The fact that the methods of teaching these languages 
were organized, easily followed without much knowledge or 
skill, and that until recently the sciences of hygiene, eco- 
nomics, civics, ethics, vocational studies, home education, etc., 
were largely "without form and void," or not yet organized, 

. selected, and adapted to teaching secondary students. 

7. The notion that students would probably need these 
modern languages for harmless enjoyment of leisure — in 
travel abroad, in reading Moliere and Goethe, in singing the 
songs of these countries, and in interpreting quotations or 
menus. 

8. The theory that a knowledge of these languages and 
Latin contributed considerable, ability in the use of English. 

9. The notion that students may just as well as not take 
these languages while in high school or college since they 
had the time and many rather enjoyed studying them. 

10. The conventional idea that pupils should study these 
languages because the "best people" do so. 
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What can the educator say when faced by this for- 
midable array? Our question here is not exactly 
whether modern languages have any value. The 
question always is what knowledge, habits, ideals, and 
appreciations are of most value for meeting the five- 
fold aims of education in this country to-day, the 
questions asked so ably years ago by Herbert Spencer 
and previously by Benjamin Franklin in his 1789 pro- 
test against the classical degeneration of the academy 
which he had started with such high hopes in 1750. 
Not what we should like to have all pupils study if 
they had twenty years for education and a life of 
leisure ahead of them as in ancient Athens! But 
what our great democratic institutions filled with stu- 
dents from all ranks of society, most of them never 
entering colleges, need to help them and America face 
the issues of preventable poverty, disease, crime, vo- 
cational and domestic inefficiency, degradingly used 
leisure, and a generally low status of educational and 
scientific opinion! 

But let us look at this decimal array, anyway, and 
see what these opinions and facts amount to. 

1. There can be no doubt that the great group of 
schoolmen who went to Germany for their higher edu- 
cation a few decades ago came back filled with the 
desire to get into our high-school curricula the sub- 
jects which they found there. Some of these men, 
in high places, still revere the German gymnasium cur- 
riculum. The fallacies here were those of thinking 
that the schooling devised to accentuate class distinc- 
tions and fit an aristocracy for aweing and ruling the 
masses should be appropriate here, and that our coun- 
try, separated by an ocean far from France and Ger- 
many, should have any such need of ability to use in 
intercourse and reading the languages which these 
peoples, in close and intimate relationship, in peace 
or war, very much need. No. Our pupils have al- 
ways needed English, more and better than they ob- 
tained. Our teaching of modern foreign languages 
has taken valuable time much better spent on this and 
similar American problems. They need Spanish more 
than they need German but this should be made even 
an elective in only a relatively few high schools of the 
land. Go slow about introducing subjects not found 
among the minimal essentials is a good conservative 
rule. 

2. It was probably unwise to let the sentiments of 
even a very desirable alien people here dominate cur- 
ricula enough to make possible the recognition of 
German and French as staple subjects. This has 
tended to obstruct the Americanization of our aliens 
by eliminating from their possible courses subjects 
which function directly in Americanization such as 



American Citizenship; and by cultivating such close 
attachments for foreign countries as to prove a men- 
ace to us in our international crises. Why not teach 
Spanish, Italian, Japanese, and Russian in all high 
schools? Simply because we have not had powerful 
groups of sentimental zealots to push them in ! Once 
get a subject into a school and the tendency is for 
the schoolmaster and the public to fall down and wor- 
ship it as one of the indispensable pillars of the school 
edifice ! Our language and our curricula must be 
American. Through a very few linguistic specialists 
America may, as Professor Snedden points out, keep 
in touch with France and Germany. This group may 
be smaller than one one-thousandth of the number 
of high-school students who are now compelled to 
study these languages, even the exceedingly few learn 
them well enough to use them. 

3. The doctrine of broad formal discipline is also 
untenable. We probably get a modicum of general 
discipline, or training in "reasoning," in "memory," 
in "will power," etc., in any of the supposed "facul- 
ties" from any similar groups of purposive activities. 
The teachers in a large number of eastern secondary 
schools and colleges, for example, recently attributed 
little less "discipline?" so-called, to waiting on tables 
and playing on the college football teams than to the 
old "classical" or "cultural" subjects. 

The literature on this subject is quite extensive and 
we have many psychological experiments to test the 
old theory. Judd in his "Psychology of the High 
School Subjects" expresses the most conservative 
views on the problem and becomes almost reactionary 
in trying to meet the points of Thorndike who ex- 
presses in his "Educational Psychology," the most 
progressive views. A sound middle position would 
be to teach no subject unless it can be justified in con- 
tent as being clearly and plainly worth more than any- 
thing that could be put into its place for meeting the 
principal aims of education. 

"Formal discipline is an unproved hypothesis for 
which there are more refuting than supporting data." 

We can not take the time of students in our schools 
to teach them subjects, costing more per pupil-hour 
than most others, which have little more than vague 
opinions back of them. 

Manual training, agricultural, domestic, and cbm- 
mercial subjects are costly because of the equipment 
necessary and supplies used, but the studies of Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt show that the non-English languages 
and Latin cost in a typical city as much or more per 
pupil-hour of instruction as does shopwork, mechan- 
ical drawing and commercial subjects (10.3 cents of 
a dollar each), while the modern languages cost even 
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more (11.4 cents), the average of all the other sub- 
jects being only a little* over seven cents. Greek was 
put out of the Newton, Massachusetts, high school 
only a few years ago because, as Superintendent 
Spaulding said, his cost accounting showed that Greek 
was costing far more than it was evidently worth to 
the people supporting the schools, considering what 
other education might be purchased with the money. 
Wait until the people generally learn of such mat- 
ters, and their present distrust of the formal-discipline 
notion will, with these facts, challenge effectively this 
overburdening study of. "words, words, words," espe- 
cially foreign 'words. We need some of the wisdom 
of Horace Mann, who early protested against putting 
the cart before the horse in education — in requiring 
what should be electives and making elective or non- 
existent what should be required of all. If we could 
compute the number of preventable deaths caused by 
the crowding out of hygiene from our schools in the 
last fifty years, we should possess in this alone suffi- 
cient proof of lamentable waste. 

4. For those who believe that "the only time to 
learn languages is in childhood and not in the college 
period" we refer to the studies summarized by Pro- 
fessor Parker, of the University of Chicago, in his 
volume on "Methods of Teaching in High Schools" 
(Ginn) in a chapter entitled, "The Influence of Age 
on Learning." Here again naive opinion based on 
isolated or peculiar instances falls before expert psy- 
chological tests. The ability to memorize and retain 
a language vocabulary increases gradually with ex- 
perience and age up to about twenty, as does the 
ability to reason or any other mental trait. It cer- 
tainly does not decrease. Parker speaks ably against 
having any large proportion of high-school students 
studying foreign languages on the grounds that they 
can learn them much better in less time and with 
less loss in relearning if they postpone them till the 
college period, and that such high school teaching is 
poor social economy. We can here do little more than 
refer to the chapter. Practically all colleges now have 
beginning courses in French and German. Why not 
have them there for practically all students who will 
be required to study these subjects in college? And 
why not have Latin and non-arithmetical mathematics 
also begun there instead of requiring them as we do 
of about a million high school students? We must 
conclude that the time to study foreign languages for 
those who are going to college is in the college period. 
Practically no others will need them. 

5. Parker meets well also in the above mentioned 
chapter the fifth argument that students need to study 
the non-English modern languages in high school be- 



cause they will need to read these languages for ad- 
vanced scholarship. We beg to quote his words : 

"Let us consider 1,000 students who enter high school. 
Of these, probably 500 will not continue to graduation. Prac- 
tically none of the non-graduates will have occasion to use 
French or German as a practical tool for further study. Of 
the 500, 250 may go to college. Of these, 100 may graduate 
and be eligible to become candidates for the doctor's degree. 
But as a matter of fact only 10 out of the original 1,000 
will ever . do serious graduate study to the extent of re- 
ceiving the master's degree (that is, one year after gradua- 
tion from college). Probably not five out of the original 
1,000 who entered high school will become serious candidates 
for the doctor's degree. Of the five some will try to choose 
topics for dissertations in connection with which they will 
not have to use French or German. Of those who secure the 
degree very few will continue to do productive research work 
which will require a reading knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage. Many of them will get positions as professors in 
small colleges, normal schools, or high schools, and do rou- 
tine teaching the rest of their lives." 

The professors of chemistry and of engineering in 
the college could be answered in much the same way. 
Their students after years of study do not gain fa- 
cility in reading these languages. They drop them as 
soon as the professors' backs are turned. They sen- 
sibly depend upon translators to put into the English 
technical journals and books the most valuable writ- 
ings of the foreign investigators. Most of them can 
not keep up with even the literature of their profes- 
sion published in English, let alone the foreign tech- 
nical journals. A questionnaire sent by the writer 
to five hundred graduate engineers, all out of college 
over ten years, showed that this is true for them, and 
that they regard French and German largely as waste 
time. Soon we should have to read Japanese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and Italian to get in the original the 
chief scientific productions. The whole ideal is 
largely impractical and the extremely few really bene- 
fited will not warrant wholesale required-foreign- 
language study in high schools. I recommend for 
reading also the passages in Professor Bobbitt's "Sur- 
vey of the School System of San Antonio, Texas," 
on these phases of wasted effort. A few specialists 
can each month review the principal foreign works 
in our English journals of technology. 

6. These languages need not now be taught because 
there is nothing else to teach. Excellent courses in 
American citizenship, in applied ethics, in elementary 
sociology, in industrial, agricultural, and home edu- 
cation, in hygiene and physical development, and so 
on, have been well worked out. Their pedagogy is 
being developed, some now being organized as a se- 
ries of projects or problems, almost as closely chiseled 
as the "pure" (unapplied and inapplicable) mathe- 
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matics of the old mathematician, and at least as well 
organized for any kind of "mental discipline" as for- 
eign languages. 

Besides, these socially-directed subjects possess the 
tremendous psychological advantage of having a con- 
tent that is full of suggestions and associations with 
the affairs of life, making possible the recall, use, and 
functioning of knowledge, habits, ideals, and appre- 
ciations gained, whereas the pure mathematics and 
non-English languages connect exceedingly little with 
the concrete lives of people out of the academic world. 
It could be truthfully said of many high-school 
courses of the type which conforms most closely to 
the linguistic-college-preparatory ideal that there are 
more valuable, educative, teachable, and interesting 
subjects outside the curriculums than within them. 
We live at a fortunate time* when first-class text- 
books have been worked out for most of the subjects 
which need to be taught in the high school and each 
year sees many marked improvements. 

The recent organization of introductory economics 
at the University of Chicago as a series of problems 
by which students gain power to think on the prob- 
lems of life, rather than on those of abstract mathe- 
matics, is very suggestive. Professor Sharps's work 
at the University of Wisconsin in the field of high- 
school ethics, or moral instruction (tabu for a long 
time) is highly suggestive in another field. (See his 
volume on Moral Instruction; Bobbs-Merrill.) The 
books by Beard and by Dunn on citizenship are of a 
new order. The right use of leisure, recreation, and 
avocational activities are being developed and made 
available for school procedure. 1 A great wealth of 
educative material closely related to the aims of edu- 
cation lies before us. Why remain bound to the cur- 
riculums of those who were without a knowledge of 
psychology, without subject matter outside of the 
"classics," and were "hard up" for something to put 
into the high-school course to fill up four years to 
time ? 

7. The avocational, cultural, or leisure argument 
for the study of foreign languages by high-school and 
college students is about the only one which seems to 
have any weight. We are not speaking of a refine- 
ment of mind, a "discipline," but of such harmless en- 
joyment as that of reading French or German plays 
and novels in the original, of singing French and Ger- 
man songs, being able to interpret quotations in a for- 
eign tongue, understanding French fashion terms and 



'See, for example, the recreational surveys of Springfield, 
Ipswich, Madison, and Cleveland, all made in the last few 
years and the first of their kind. 



menus, being able to talk the language when abroad, 
and so on. 

The answer here is that the pedantic habit of 
sprinkling pages with a foreign tongue is rapidly dy- 
ing out, that the average high school or even college 
student will never see the Rhine or the Rhone, that 
admirable translations of the worthiest foreign lit- 
erature soon appear — far more satisfactory than 
the results of the kind of knowledge of these lan- 
guages that even the best type of student usually ob- 
tains — that we can get along with the fashions and 
the menus pretty well without sacrificing years of 
time in foreign-language study, and that in the years 
spent in such study we could be gaining education in 
many types of avocations and harmless enjoyment 
which are now denied us. We are not organizing our 
high-school or college courses especially for academic 
specialists, for the leisure classes, nor for any who 
can afford to fritter away precious time and energy. 
Education in America means something else. Our 
schools have not yet proved themselves very able at 
teaching essentials. 

8. The eighth argument, that students may just as 
well as not take such subjects while they are in high 
schools, shows a lack of knowledge of what should 
be done in the high school, how little time there is for 
extras, and much time and money is lost by taking 
them. Many speak for these languages in the high 
school with as little comprehension of purpose and 
relative value as the girl who on being asked why she 
was studying French and German in the high school 
said : "O, I don't know, really. People ask you what 
language you have studied, you know, and you like to 
have something to tell them." 

We shall let Professor Parker meet this argument. 
In the above-mentioned chapter he says: 

"Putting together the psychological evidence concerning 
the facility with which a reading knowledge or the vocabu- 
lary of a language is acquired at different ages, and the facts 
concerning the enormous social waste that is entailed by re- 
quiring or advising students to begin the study of foreign lan- 
guages early, we feel justified in maintaining that in most 
cases the study of a foreign language should be begun in 
later adolescence (from eighteen to twenty-two years of 
age), when the few students who will use the language begin 
to arrange their elections of studies with definite reference 
to a practical goal in connection with which they will use 
them. . . ." 

Inasmuch as over 90% of high-school students will 
not have occasion to use a foreign language as a prac- 
tical tool in later life, we shall avoid an enormous so- 
cial waste (of community money, teacher's time and 
energy, and students' time and energy) by making 
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little or no provision for the study of a foreign lan- 
guage by most students in American high schools. 
Those who will use it as a practical tool in reading 
may begin to learn it when it becomes reasonably cer- 
tain which students they are. If they are to be candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as many 
of those are who use the language as a tool for study- 
ing, they can learn French in one year and German in 
two years during their college course. 

Moreover, learning the language at this period will 
obviate the waste of time ordinarily entailed in re- 
learning the language when it has been studied early 
in life. That this necessity of relearning is a serious 
fact is shown by the large numbers of failures in effi- 
ciency and reading examinations in French and Ger- 
man by students in college who have studied the lan- 
guages from two to ten years before taking the ex- 
amination. 

9. The ninth argument is that a study of the non- 
English languages gives one proficiency in the use of 
English. Professor Starch has met this argument by 
a scientific investigation. And one ounce of accurate 
scientific investigation is worth tons of opinions, reso- 
lutions, and surmises. In his article entitled, "Some 
Experimental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign 
Languages," he gives the results of extensive investi- 
gations in this field. The average marks of students 
in high school and college failed to increase signifi- 
cantly with the number of years the various students 
had studied foreign languages, from to 15, in actual 
tested ability to use the English language, "good 
usage." In fact, the average scores for correctness 
of usage of university juniors and seniors decreased 
with the number of years they had studied foreign 
languages. The more they studied French and Ger- 
man the less ability they showed in correct usage in 
English. 

Professor Stark necessarily attributes some increase 
of knowledge of "grammar" shown to the influence 
of the foreign-language study ; but this may largely be 
accounted for by the fact that many students study 
English grammar in the high school and that the 
rhetoric in high school and college and the constant 
writing of themes gives considerable insight into 
grammar aside from foreign-language study. Fur- 
thermore, he finds that "Latin obviously has no ad- 
vantage over any other foreign language in increasing 
grammatical knowledge or usage of English." The 
reader is referred to the statistics in the article itself. 
Such tests may readily be repeated at other institu- 
tions. On this evidence alone we may conclude that 
knowledge, skill, and taste in English evidently can 
not be obtained by studying something else, and that 



even if there are slight additions to ability in English 
from foreign-language study they are bought at an 
exorbitant price. And if there is an increase in 
grammatical knowledge, as shown by many tests it 
does not correlate with ability to use good English. 1 

Other data appearing in School and Society for 
August 14, 1915, and November 20, 1915, bear out 
the same general conclusion. A little more scientific 
investigation of this group of problems will be suffi- 
cient to prove the general proposition stated in our 
formed paper* The efforts and pleas of Benjamin 
Franklin and of those who started high schools here 
to achieve real democratic education may yet be real; 
ized. The rural consolidated school with its six-year 
high school course, probably, must fight for the essen- 
tials of rural education or degenerate into formalism 
like all its predecessors. The village and city high 
school is now in the movement toward better things. 
10. The "conventional" value, although strong for 
getting students for foreign-language studies and the 
classics, has no weight as an argument for costly 
courses in our American high schools. Booker T. 
Washington said that after the Civil War the negroes 
had but two great aims in life. One was to hold of- 
fice, thus realizing their sovereignty as free citizens, 
and the other was to study Latin. The latter meant 
to them a liberal education. The young folks of their 
wealthy owners had been going north for Latin, with 
some French and German, and had come back able 
to chant certain cabalistic conjugations, thus strik- 
ing awe into those who knew not the charm! We 
have not the time, energy, nor money to waste in 
meeting such conventional, traditional, aristocratic 
aims as this in our schools and colleges when real cul- 
ture and real efficiency must be developed for meeting 
the stirring problems of life which press on all for 
solution. Such doctrine is not utilitarian in the sense 
of a mere bread-and-butter aim. It is a plea for "cul- 
ture." Let us make neither academic nor vocational 
specialists of our boys and girls without furnishing 
first a broad cultural foundation, meeting the first aims 
of education. We want American boys and girls to 
get an American education, not a wooden-nutmeg 
substitute. The ten arguments for the modern for- 
eign languages when examined are found without 
force. Arguments for the ancient languages, Greek 
and Latin, are today puerile and impotent. 

THE OUTCOME 

What has been said, then, applies largely also to the 
stud y of Latin and Greek and to abstract, non-arith- 

. ' See chapter on Grammar in the editor's volume on Teach- 
ing Elementary School Subjects (Scribner's). 

* See The High School Journal for February, 1919. 
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metical mathematics, i. e., algebra and geometry. We 
can not here take up the arguments given for these 
studies. We should attempt to prove by analysis and 
verifiable data that these subjects give no special 
"disciplinary effects" which are more valuable to 
young Americans than they could by other use of their 
time, that they do not especially develop the "mem- 
ory" or the "reasoning powers," or those of "ac- 
curacy," "discrimination," and the long list frequently 
mentioned by those with vested interests in the sub- 
jects. 3 We should demonstrate that the thinking in 
mathematics is unlike that which we must use in meet- 
ing the problems of life, as analyzed by Dewey and 
others, both in method of mental activity and in the 
content or subject-matter. We can gain power in 
solving the manifold problems of life by solving them, 
by dealing with them in class or community, and not 
by dealing deductively with x, y, z, or the lines and 
angles of geometric figures. But we must leave these 
subjects for further examination by our readers and 
the investigators who are studying subject values. 
Why did the schoolmasters of the past fasten upon 



our school traditions the method of attempting to edu- 
cate children backwards, indirectly, abandoning the 
near and the evidently educative, and seizing upon 
far-off, hypothetical subjects which only a remoteness 
from the experiences of real life and a very vivid im- 
agination would ever lead one to regard as educative 
in any large degree ? The history of education reveals 
that many . lines of non-reason in the form of blind 
imitation, mere tradition, and other-worldly aristoc- 
racy gradually converged to bring about this anomal- 
ous situation today. Fixing our eyes on the social 
aims of education, on the nature and needs of the 
youth to be educated, and perseverance in the scientific 
evaluation of subject-matter, results, and methods 
are the only means which will help us to break away 
and inventively and creatively to construct the cul- 
tural education of future America. 4 For rural educa- 
tion in consolidated schools the need of such a method 
of establishing a real country-life education for coun- 
try people constitutes nothing less than a social em- 
ergency in these early years of its development. The 
period of reconstruction is upon us with its duties. 
The first duty is educational reform. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL RECITATION 

<By L. A. WILLIAMS, Pd. D. 
The University of North Caroline 

part n. 

PLANNING THE RECITATION: A QUESTION OF 
RELATIVE VALUES 



ANOTHER characteristic of the recitation is in- 
volved in this matter of planning. Not every 
part of an assignment is of equal worth with 
every other part. The same part of the recitation, 
moreover, is not always to be equally emphasized. 
There is a relationship between facts which must not 
be ignored. There is a fluctuation in the value of a fact 
or set of facts which must needs be taken into account 
as one plans the topic or the subject to be treated. 
These differences in worth, in values, must be recog- 
nized and the conduct of the recitation planned ac- 
cordingly. This characteristic is manifest in the reci- 
tation because if the teacher has recognized it in plan- 
ning the lesson, the recitation will eventuate in placing 
different values on different parts of the recitation and 
in laying greater emphasis upon teaching some parts 
than upon teaching others. In the good recitation, 
therefore, there is not only an underlying and develop- 
ing train of continuity, but there is also a variety, a 

'See Moore's new volume on What is Education (Ginn), 
chapter on "The Doctrine of General Discipline," also 
Moritz's article in School and Society for May, 1918. 



change in the stress put upon teaching the several 
parts of the lesson. It is the characteristic designated 
by Dr. McMurry as "Evaluation." 

The examples of this feature are numberless but a 
few may be given for the sake of clearness. Suppose 
the words in a given spelling lesson are as follows: 
sediment, privilege, civil, truculent; bicycle, maxim. 
In teaching children how to spell these words it is 
self-evident that "truculent" is not as important a 
word for them to learn how to spell as almost any 
other one of the words. Perhaps "maxim," even, is 
not so highly important as some other or others in 
the list. Furthermore, in teaching the spelling of any 
given word, say "bicycle," not every letter needs to 
be given equal emphasis with every other letter. There 
is a difference in value within the words themselves. 

Now, then, the good recitation in spelling will recog- 
nize these differences; and while it will not neglect 
to teach the proper spelling of "truculent," it will show 
recognition of the fact that the word is not commonly 

4 See Dewey's definitions and discussions of culture and 
character in Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education. 



